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The rat-catcher’s cry is not quite so loud as 
the horrible news-vender’s, but he draws more 
attention to himself than his brother in trade, for 
he is seen from afar. He carries before him 
like a flag, a long pole decorated with the mor- 
tal remains of his unhappy victims. The cats 
watch his passing with an envious eye. You 
must not infer, however, that this rival of the 
feline race has no other mode of destroying his 
enemies, the rats, but the punishment of hang- 
ing—this is simply a posthumous infliction, and 
this species of gibbet which he carries through 
the streets is in reality nothing more than his 
sign. The fine fellow does not use poison 
either, a cowardly and dangerous weapon, more 
dangerous even than the rats themselves. The 
destroying process of the rat-killer is classically 
the rat-trap! that kind which strangles them at 
once by a spring, or else that which by allow- 
ing a door to close behind them keeps the poor 
prisoners in horrible captivity without depriving 
them of life, to endure the dreadful uncertainty 
of impending destiny. 

The rat-catcher, or marchand de mort aux rats, 
is himself now in great perplexity. His little 
trade is threatened by two formidable rivals.— 
He learned that a company has been got up in 
Paris, with a capital of three hundred thousand 
francs, for the destruction of all the rats in the 
kingdom. If this company fulfil its object, and 
ifa cordon of cats successfully defend the fron- 
tiers from an invasion of foreign rats—what 
then will become of the poor merchant with his 
Tat-traps? Shall he sell them to catch larks or 
May bugs? The future makes him very unea- 
sy—for this is not all. He has heard also of 
the famous English bull-terriers, each of which 
is able to destroy one hundred rats in ten min- 


++ Thou canst take my pain away, 


= Fit me for thyself above. 


<~——> Two little arms are round my neck, 
Sn 


a 


utes, and that some of this breed are to be 
imported to his ruin. 

Since this news came to his ears, the 
poor man lives in continued dread of the ar- 
rival of his canine competitors, and is sadly 
down-hearted.— Little Trades of Paris. 


———I0——__ 


THE AFFLICTED CHILD. 
O my Savior, thou didst heal, 
All the sick that came to thee; 
Now my sorrows thou dost feel, 
In my sickness pity me. 
Humbly unto thee | pray, 
Thou canst ease me, though distrest, 


Thou canst give me sleep and rest. 
Thou thyself wast once a child, 
Thou hast suffered anguish sore ; 
Make me grateful, patient, mild, 
Never fretful any more. 

If my sickness still should last, 
Well I know ’tis from thy love ; 

If my life is almost past, 


————_0—_—_——_- 

A SUNBEAM AND A SHADOW. 
I hear a shout of merriment, 

A laughing boy I see; 
Two little feet the carpet press, 

And bring the child to me. 


Two feet upon my knee; 
How fall the kisses on my cheek, 
How sweet they are to me. 


That merry shout no more I hear, 
No laughing child I see! 

=== No little arms are round my neck, 

Nor feet upon my knee. 


No kisses drop upon my cheek, 
Those lips are sealed to me; 

Dear Lord, how could I give him up, 
To any but to thee! 








Moral Cales. 














ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No.1. 
By “AUNT FANNY.” 


Each of us my dear young friends, carries 
about with him from place to place, a curious 
portfolio. Some of these portfolios can hold 
more than others, and some are well filled,while 
others have only a few sheets as yet placed be- 
tween the covers; but none of us are without 
one of some kind. Wecan put our hand into 
it at any time, and draw forth a picture. Some 
of these pictures are very beautiful to look u 
on, and give us sweet pleasure as we gaze ; oth- 
ers are hideous and dark in their aspect, and if 
we chance to draw one of them from its resting 
place, we are shocked at its deformity, and im- 
mediately seek to thrust it back again, hoping 
to never see it more. The young are constant- 
ly filling this portfolio with new and vivid pic- 
tures, and though they do not often look over 
their assortment, it is rapidly increasing. 

The middle aged, and especially the aged, 
are very fond of drawing forth the leaves they 
have accumulated, and of surveying them over 
and over again. They seem to have gained 
new loveliness and added charms with years, 
and the old man of seventy, whose hair is white 
as snow, and whose hands are weak and trem- 
bling, will spend hours in looking over the pic- 


| you paint them now, so will they remain thro’ 


laughing, bright-eyed school-boy. 


If any aged 
friend comes in,they will look at them together, 
and trace the minutest shades with intense de- 


light. Ah, how little did he think when he 
placed that bright-hued leaf there, it would last 
so long, and be reviewed so often! 

You will have guessed that this portfolio is 
memory. We carry it with us through life, 
wherever we go, and even the most infirm, who 
seem to have quite lost it, will almost invaria- 
bly retain some of their first paintings. 

You are continually adding to your stock, 
dear young readers ; every day and every hour 
gives fresh forms and hues to these life-pic- 
tures, and I beg you to remember that just as 


life ; aye, and long, long after this earthly life 
has passed away. Let them then be suchas 
you can review with pleasure in future years— 
do not allow them to be disfigured by the stains 
of anger or pride, or by the black and crooked 
lines of falsehood and deceit. Sin of all kinds 
will darken and deform them, but not destroy. 
No, however blotted and revolting they may be, 
they will still remain in your portfolio, and long 
years hence, will come before you with terrible 
distinctness, and give you a pang more dread- 
ful than you can now conceive of. But the 
bright, soft pictures, drawn by love and duty, 
will grow fairer and lovelicr with years, and 
cheer your heart when your body has become 
old and weak. 

“ Aunt Fanny,” like all others, has a_port- 
folio with her. It has been filling for many 
years, and now in the silence of her lonely 
hours she likes to draw forth leaf after leaf and 
look upon them ; sometimes with smiles, some- 
times with tears. She will show you some of 
her pictures, believing they may interest you. 
Many in her collection are grave and sad ones, 
but she will not often take these out for you, 
for she does not like to sadden young, happy 
hearts ; and most of them are too sacred and ho- 
ly for other eyes than her own and those of a 
few dear friends, to see. Some of themare cu- 
rious and odd, and may make you laugh; and 
others are very quiet and common ones, with 
both sunlight and shadows on them., Most in- 
deed, are of the latter kind, for her life has been 
a peaceful one, ruffled by few storms, yet not 
wholly free from clouds. She will not select 
her sketches in any order, but just put in her 
hand and take what comes first; now a sketch 
drawn by childish fingers, and then perchance 
one painted long years afterward—now a forest 
picture, now a parlor one; now a New England 
home scene, and now one from the beautiful 
Southern land. She trusts her young friends to 
whom she has so often written, will look kindly 
on them, pardon all their faults, and give her a 
welcome to their homes and hearts. 











Parental. 
CHILD OF THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER. 


BY IDA. 


I saw him as he lay in his cradle bed ; young 
as he was, sickness had already wasted his 
slight frame, and oft he would have cried in an- 
guish, but a soft hand smoothed his pillow, and 
a gentle voice lulled him to sleep; it was his 
mother’s, and she breathed a prayer to God that 
He would spare her fatherless child, and lead 
him in the path of righteousness ; for she was a 
Christian. Years passed, and I saw him at the 
set of a summer’s sun, kneeling by his mother’s 
side, and listening with close attention, to the 











tures he placed in his portfolio when he was a 





to him of God, and the meek and lowly Savior, 
and she told of his agony in the garden, and 
described in a trembling voice his sufferings on 
the cross, for our sins. The tear glistened in 
his clear blue eye, and rolled over his fair 
cheek. 

That evening as he repeated his simple prayer 
and joined his mother in singing the hymn of 
praise to God, his voice was more subdued than 
usual, and as he knelt to receive his mother’s 
blessing, his manner was more humble than was 
his wont. And when his mother went to his 
bedside, to kiss him before she sought her rest, 
she saw that his pillow was wet with tears, and 
his hands were folded upon his breast, as if he 
had been engaged in prayer. She raised her 
voice in thankful praise to God, for she felt that 
the heart of her darling boy was touched, aud 
her prayers were, she hoped, about to be an- 
swered. 

Years rolled on—again I saw him. He was 
aman of tall and noble stature, his eye was 
bright, as when I saw him last, and even now 
*twas filled with tears; he stood by the bedside 
of his dying mother; again he listened to the 
accents that fell so softly from her lips. Thus 
she spake: * My son! my only and my darling 
son! I know that my hours are numbered, and I 
am now dying. I have passed through many 
changing and mournful scenes. I stood in 
youthfu) sorrow by my mother’s death-bed, and 
in after years, watched my dying husband.— 
Two bright boys were taken, aud one fair and 
lovely girl, whom I had reared and fondly cher- 
ished, ’till she was just budding into woman- 
hood ; but I know that I shall soon mect them 
all, and though my path has been often strewn 
with thorns, religion has lessened the pangs, 
and bound up the wounds which they have in- 
flicted. I die happy; for I feel that you, who 
have long been my only earthly care, are a 
Christian. May the God above bless you—we 
meet in heaven. Farewell.” With these words 
she sank into the arms of her son. One sigh 
and all was over. Her spirit had flown to a bet- 
ter and a brighter world. 

Once again [ saw him. He was an old man. 
The frosts of four-score winters had whitened 
his locks, and he was bent with the weight of 
years; but his eye had not yet lost its soft lus- 
tre, though again it was filled with tears, and 
they rolled over his cheeks, as when he listened 
to the words of his dying mother. Around him 
were his children, and his children’s children; 
they had come to see him die. They were 
weeping, for well they loved that gray-haired 
old man; but he bade them dry their tears, and 
spake to them in tones of tenderness. 

* Children! my hour has come, but weep not; 
for to me to die is joy. When my mother died 
my heart almost rebelled, but her parting words 
were still in my ears. I remembered her in- 
structions, and they soothed my troubled spirit. 
Temptations have often pressed upon me, and [ 
have almost yielded ; then I would hear a voice 
breathing in softest accents, ‘My son! my son!’ 
and I would weep tears of repentance. Often 
of late I see her in my dreams, and she beckons 
me on, and says, ‘I have watched over thee, and 
thou hast been kept from sin.’ And it is true, 
that the remembrance of that Christian mother, 
and the hope of singing praises with her around 
the throne, has, by the grace of God, led me in 
the path of righteousness. Had it not been for 
her influence,I should doubtless have long since 
been lost in sin. I shall soon meet her in heav- 
en, for these were her parting words, ‘We meet 
again in heaven.’ I can say from my heart,— 
‘Oh Death! where is thy sting? Oh Grave! 
where is thy victory ?’ One by one he blessed 





words that fell from her fond lips. She spoke 


and embraced his children, then sank to rest as ; 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











calmly as an infant to sleep. Thus lived and 
died the child of the Christian mother. 

Who that has parted with his aged mother, 
and received her last blessing as he was about | 
to go forth into a land of strangers to seek a 
home for himself, can read this and suppress 
the tear that starts unbidden at the remembrance 
of suctr a scetye ?,*, Time prey -dinr the recollee- 
tion of inanysincidenty-gfyouth when we come} 
in contact withthe ‘worid ;‘but there is'a mfic 
in the mother’s voice.. Her kindness and un- 


ceasing card yil'gise up beforé yir,wiie loved thi8 choice, he would prefer “little Johnny’s” 


her, and follow him as a Suardian*«tngel in all 
the varied scenes of life. Happy the man who 
was blessed with such a mother and loved her: 
happier he who having had such forgets not her 
kindness and instructions. 





aan 


Sabbath School. — 
"LITTLE JOUNNY. 


Some years ago, I became acquainted with a 
family consisting of the father, mother, and two 
dear children. ‘The mother was a kind-hearted 
woman. She had been from early years the 
subject of conviction, and for some time a con- 
sistent Christian. But the father, from his youth 
up, had been daring and wicked. Why did such 
a woman marry such a man? Because, as she 
said, she loved him, and followed her feelings 
rather than her judgment and the book of God. 
1 Cor. vii. 39. He wasa member of an Odd 
Fellow’s lodge, and was there very frequently 
until midnight, and was very popular as a good 
singer at “free and easy” clubs. This lasted 
for some years. 

Johnny was four years old, and his mother 
permitted him to go to Sunday-school. There 
you might see him Sabbath after Sabbath, sit- 
ting among the little ones, with an A BC card 
in his hand. There he learned to repeat hymns 
and to sing, and answer questions put by the 
teachers. His dear mother attended the same 
place of worship, and the gospel was indeed 
food to her soul. But Mr. P , the father, 
cared for none of these things; he attended no 
place of worship. He was “pretty constant” at 
“his lodge,” and generally very late home, so 
that he was but little society for his wife. She 
acutely felt his inattention and unkindness.— 
However, she and “little Johnny” spent the 
long winter evenings at home, repeating hymns, 
reading the Bible, and talking about God and 
heaven. 

It was in vain for the wife to remonstrate 
with Mr. P.————. _ She prudently bore with 
him as well as she could, and committed her 
cause to God. She thought if she could get 
him under the sound of the gospel, the Lord 
might change his heart,and thus appear for her. 
She spoke to him repeatedly, but all to no pur- 
pose. But Johnny went to Sunday-school ; he 
loved to go, and would remain to the public 
worship afterwards. The Sunday-school was 
some distance, and there was some difficulty in 
getting him to and from the meeting-house; as 
he was so young, he could not go alone; his 
mother did not like to trust him to the care of 
other children, and to detain him at home ap- 
peared cruel, for he was so happy inhis Sun- 
day-school. But Johnny, in the simplicity of 





Some teachers would say it is of no use to 
bring such young children to Sunday-school : 
we want children to teach, not to nurse; and 
some Sunday schools would have excluded John- 
ny as “under age.” But he was not too young 
to prattle the name of Jesus, and invite his pa- 
rent to the house of God. Some teachers are 
dissatisfied unless they have one of the higher 
olagsés.*:The writer some time since passed 
from: thes Sunday-school to the ministry ; but 
shquid he return to the Sunday-school and have 


tliss. These dear little creatures, with their 
simple,confiding questions about God and heav- 
en, are full of charm for him. 

Teachers often need encouragement. Here 
is encouragement from God. This child comes 
to the Sunday-school and loves it—goes and 
fetches a man to the house of God whom no 
one else could bring. He listens to the gospel, 
believes its truths, repents of sin, and is saved. 
Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings Jeho- 
vah has ordained strength. Psa. viii. 2. 

[4m. Mess. 








Morality. 








ORIGINAL. 


MARY’S RICH DRESS. 

“Mamma,” said a little girl of nine years, 
“there were so many little girls at the party last 
night, dressed better than I—there was Ann 
Seymour, and Julia Brentford, and Lucinda 
Jones, all of these were dressed in silk and 
blond, and Ann, who is the oldest, is only two 
years older than myself.” 

“ Mary,” said the mother, gravely, “ would a 
fine dress make you any happier?” 

“ Not exactly happier, mamma, but does not 
every one like to wear a pretty dress?” 

“Pretty, but not expensive, my love, a dress 
may be. Those of which you spoke cost, I pre- 
sume, a great deal of money, and were not ap- 
propriate for such young people.” 

* Are not the Seymours rich, mamma?” 

“They are said to be so, my dear; but do you 
not think that if some poor person had a part of 
the money Miss Seymour’s fine dress cost, that 
it would be better laid out, and that a simple 
muslin dress is really prettier for a little girl 11 
years old ?” 

Mary was ingennous, and straightforward.— 
She was not convinced. She shook her curly 
head, and summed up the matter by a very de- 
cided wish for a gay dress. Mrs. Worthing 
was a sensible woman, and an indulgent moth- 
er; and while she really wished to gratify her 
child, she was also sure that by doing so, she 
could more effectually cause her to see the in- 
convenience and impropriety ofdressing beyond 
the ace and station. 

“Mary,” she at length said, “if you really 
believe an expensive dress will make you hap- 
pier, you may have one, and shall choose for 
yourself.” 

Mary’s blue eyes sparkled, and her innocent 
face beamed with delight:—“ When, mamma, 
when may I have one ?” 

“ We will go out together this afternoon, and 
select the material, and you can have it ready 











his little heart, removed all this difficulty him- 
self. He asked his father to go with him to 
meeting. Mr. P , though a rough man, 
was very fond of his little son; and though he 
could say no, and that with anger, to grown 
persons, he could not deny the request of his 
little child. Hence, after this you might see, 
up inthe gallery, a fine little boy with rosy 
cheeks, washed clean and neatly dressed; and 
close by his side a strong, well-built man, with 
a broad forehead, rather bald, listening with at- 
tention to the preacher. It is Johnny’s father. 
Henceforward you may see him there as con- 
stant as circumstances will allow. He hears, 





believes. and is converted. He becomes a Sun- | so tightly, that it seemed to admonish her to| that she was not only no happier, but less hap- 


day-school teacher. There you may frequently 


see him teaching Johnny’s elass. The writer| But Mary turned round and round before the | dress; and firm was the resolution she made, in 


was at that time a teacher in the same school, 
and his walked with Mr. P , in turn with 
others, five or six miles to teach Sunday-school 
at out-stations, 

I need not say how happy this change made 





his dear wite. Of course, his place at “free and| had the day previous received her invitation, | rain came on, and Mary, with her frock over 
easy” clubs was abandoned, and in course of} prepared with a glowing check, and a bounding 


time he voluntarily withdrew from the Odd Fel- 
low’s fraternity. 


a true Christian, and died in the faith and hope | her little brain, of the admiration she would ex- 
of the gospel. 





for the pic nic which it is said the Misses Mon- 
tague intend giving to their young ladies, at 
Markham Academy.” 

“Oh, that will be delightful ;’ and Mary 
clapped her hands, and danced about, and wait- 
ed impatiently for evening. 

At length the dress was selected, anda fash- 
ionable mantua maker sent for, that it should be 
made in the first mode. It was a very pretty 

| royal-purple and white plaid silk, and when 
| dressed in it, Mary, with her long flowing gold- 


belles, would follow in its train. Alas! how 
truly does the poet paint the evils of pride, in 
those excellent rhymes for the young, called 
* Watt’s hymns.” 


“The art of pride did ne’er begin, 
Till Eve our mother learnt to sin.” 


But taken in the bud, it may be eradicated from 
the human heart, and we shall soon see wheth- 
er Mary’s mother succeeded in her laudable en- 
deavor. 

The morning was a brilliant one, upon which 
the young people assembled. The place of 
meeting, a beautifully wooded dell, behind the 
Academy, had been previously decorated with 
floral beauties. Wreaths of flowers, entwined 
with cedars, hung from the lower branches of 
the trees. An arbor was formed of evergreens 
mixed with flowers, and intermingled with large 
shells. A large space of turf was cleared, and 
rolled, {to render it smooth); and this fairy bal!- 
room was marked off by a boundary of flowers, 
that had every appearance of growing there.— 
The little Misses there assembled, were mostly 
dressed in plain white, with here and there a 
pretty pink or blue muslin, but few were attired 
with fashion, or (agreeable to the term) ele- 
gance. Among the number who rejoiced un- 
der the tron rule of Fashion, was our little Ma- 
ry. Her mother watched her with much inter- 
est, and some anxiety. Mary looked around 
upon the youthful group with some satisfiction, 
and was most especially gratified, when the 
younger ones pressed round her to examine 
closely the beautiful dress. While dancing, it 
was displayed to much advantage, and many a 
tiny maiden sighed, to think that she could nev- 
er hope for garb so fine. But the young folks 
soon tired of the methodical amusement of 
dancing—they met for fun, and fun they must 
have. It was first proposed to play “ hide and 
seek.” So off they scampered, and quickly dis- 
persed behind the trees, till you would positive- 
ly believe each little elf had gone to its fairy 
home. At this announcement Mary’s happiness 
fell one degree. The moss and underwood soiled 
her dress, and she was several times obliged to 
stop and take her pocket handkerchief and rub 
offsome spot; and frequently while engaged 
thus, some laughing fugitive would fly by, and 
by depositing her upon the grass, give her the 
same work to do over again. No, she could 
not play at “ hide and seek,” so she went to her 
mother, and placing her pocket handkerchief on 
the grass, with rather a crest-fallen counten- 
ance watched the gambols of her happy com- 
panions. 

At length the good things were taken from 
their hiding places, a table cloth spread upon 
the ball-room floor, and soon the little merry, 
chattering things were seated about in all di- 
rections, dotting the grass, and mossy banks, 
like so many frisking lambs. Here again were 
fresh discomforts for poor Mary. The excite- 
ment of the wish to display had worn off, and 
every minute brought with it fresh cause for 
annoyance. The boys, (as boys will be,) were, 
some of them, rather wanting in strict courtesy; 
and now and then crusts of bread, pieces of ap- 
ple, and cake, and orange peel, made a sudden 
appearance from some unknown quarter,till one 
unlucky hit, intended for an urchin just behind 
Mary, obliged her to jump up, and have re- 
course again to her handkerchief, which had 
now become so saturated as to be unfit to place 
beneath her, and fearing to crease the silk by 
taking up her dress, she was compelled to stand 
for the remainder of the meal, the conclusion of 
which was a relief to her, as the fear of soiling 
her dress had taken away her appetite. The 
meal ended, away went the happy crowd, dis- 
persing through the woods, the elder ones pro- 
posing a fishing excursion. Mary of course 
could not venture her fine dress ima dirty fish- 





jen curls, did look quite like a new waz doll, 
with the ample skirt standing far out from her 
| slender waist, and the bodice high, and fitting 
| keep in one position, and that, a straight one. 


glass, and gave a contemptuous thought to the 


| pure white muslin, coral necklace, and sky blue | 


| } 

sash, and shoes, that had composed her sweet 
and simple dress at the party before mentioned. 
| 'The day for the pic nic arrived, and Mary, who 


heart, to array herself in her robes of fashion. 


He lived some years after this | There were misty, vague, dreamy fantasies in| She felt so cramped from the unusual tightness 


| cite, and the envy, perhaps,of the less fortunate 





one of the few grown persons of the party, and 


ing boat, and so she occupied a chair placed for 
| She had felt 


moralized. Yes, Mary moralized. 


py in the constraint of a fashionable, elegant 


| her heart of hearts, to wear her simple cambric 
at the next party. But her trials were not yet 
over. Evening came on, and with it misty 
clouds, which the little fun lovers hoped would 
Their hopes were realized. The 





| turn to rain. 


| her head, walked sorrowfully behind her moth- 
er. Running was out of the question with her. 





Quickly and merrily the white robed damsels 
reached their homes, as quickly did they put on 
dry clothes, and then while they discussed the 
events of the day, both mirth and pity were be- 
stowed upon the elegantly dressed Mary Wor- 
thing. Mary could no longer keep up her ebb- 
ing spirits. Her tears flowed as she walked on, 
as soon as she arrived at home she threw her- 
self into her mother’s arms, as in an agony of 
despair. ‘he mother tenderly removed her 
daughter’s wet clothes, then gently said, “ My 
Mary then does not believe a fine dress can 
make her happy.” Mary for sobs could not at 
first reply; then she said, ‘Take, take away 
that dress mamma, never let me see it more.— 
Oh, I have been so unhappy !” 

“My precious child,” said the tender mother, 
“I do not consider the money for that dress 
wasted, if it has taught you that fine dressing is 
a vain and useless thing. Contentment is hap- 
piness, contentment with whatever station God 
sees fit to bless us. We are nut rich, my love, 
and cannot give you these outward adornments 
—but we can, and do try to give you the orna- 
ment of “a meek and quiet spirit,” and are anx- 
ious you should obtain “the pearl without price,” 
for that will live, when earthly goods are no 
more.” 


Albermarle, Va. Tue Exite. 











Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT CHARLEY.—No. 5. 


Charley remained with his aunt Carry a week. 
He rode, and walked out with his cousins, play- 
ed in the garden, and sometimes went into 
school. He was very happy except when the 
bird’s nest was mentioned. Then he looked 
very sober and sad, and would say something 
about that naughty Jack Rogers. Nelly was 
better, and wanted to see Charley very much, 
and her father came for him. Charley’s eyes 
sparkled when he saw the carriage drive up, 
and his father get out. He stopped a moment, 
and then ran to him, and threw his arms around 
his neck with great earnestness. His father 
was in haste,and Charley was soon made ready. 
But what should he carry to Nelly? One sent 
a book, another a kiss; but Lizzv had a beauti- 
ful white kitten, half grown; this must go to 
Nelly. So it was fixed up in a nice little bas- 
ket, and put in the carriage. Nelly was a so- 
ber, thoughtful girl, of nine years. She had a 
slender form, an open, honest countenance, a 
light, fair skin, and black, ringlet hair. She 
was serious and pious, a lover of the bible and 
of prayer. She had a sweet voice to sing, but 
was too modest and delicate to sing in compa- 
ny. To know her was to love her. Had it 
pleased her heavenly Father to call her away 
by this sickness, all felt that she would go to 
join the company of the blessed ones in heaven. 
Charley’s cousins were very sorry he must go 
so soon, but he said he would come again to 
see them in a little while. The parting words 
and kisses were soon exchanged, and Charley 
was on his way home. Nelly was rejoiced to 
see him, and took his little hands in hers, and 
pressed them to her lips. But she looked so 
pale and sick, Charley at first was almost afraid. 
But he soon gathered courage, and told her all 
about his cousins, and his visit, but especially 
about the bird’s nest. Nelly said she was very 
sorry, and she thought a boy must be very wick- 
ed to kill a poor little bird, that had never done 
any harm, and break all her eggs. Nelly was 
delighted with her white kitten. She tied a 
blue ribbon round its neck, called it Pink, and 
played with it till it was so tame, it would come 
at her call. Fanny soon came in from school 
to see Charley, and showed him a beautiful lit- 
tle book the teacher had given her, for perfect 
lessons all the week. Charley and Nelly and 
Fanny lived to grow up. They were obedient, 
loving children, an honor to their parents, and & 


real comfort to all around them. Kate. 
‘ean. 
GLIMPSES OF CHILDHOOD. 
NO. 3. 


THE MERRY GLIMPSE, OR THE SNOW STORM. 
It was a cold, winter morning, and the sun 





to the waist, that severe pain was the conse- 


was shining brightly. The snow sparkled like 
diamonds, and on the trees the ice glistened, 
and shone with all the hues of the rainbow. It 


| quence, and her spirits were now below zero.— | was a rare morning—there had been a fall of 
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then the air had gradually softened, and 



















































who are trained to search for the benighted and 
frozen traveller. Almost every night some of 
these dogs are sent out, particularly if it is 
stormy, or there is a prospect of tempestuous 
weather. Their scent is so exquisite that they 
can discover a person even if buried many feet 
beneath the snow. After finding any one, these 
valuable and sagacious creatures immediately 
commence digging and scratching the snow, all 
the while uttering a peculiar deep bark, which 
reverberates from rock to rock, and makes 
known to those in the convent that some one is 
in great peril. The monks immediately hasten 
to the place indicated by the sound, and many 
lives are thtis saved by these self-denying men 
and their faithful allies. One of these dogs, 
named Barry, is said to have saved the lives of 
forty persons. He had a medal tied round his 
neck as a badge of his long and faithful servic- 
es. He died at length in his noble vocation, 
and an inscription was placed over his grave, 
mentioning his excellent qualities, and the 
number of lives he had been instrumental in 
saving. 

Innumerable interesting anecdotes are rela- 
ted of these valuable creatures, but I will only 
mention one here. 

A Piedmontese courier arrived at St. Ber- 
nard on a very stormy day, trying to make his 
way to the little village of St. Pierre, in the val- 
ley beneath the mountain, where his wife and 
family lived. The monks endeavored by every 
means in their power to dissuade him from go- 
ing farther that night, but he felt so anxious 
about his family that he could not be persuaded 
to stay. He was finally provided with two 
guides, each of which had one of the Bernar- 
dine dogs, and the little party started on their 
perilous way. They had gone but a short dis- 
tance, when the dogs began to evince an un- 
willingness to proceed; but they pressed on, 
and were overwhelmed by two avalanches, or 
heaps of falling snow, and the same destruction 
awaited the wife and children of the courier, 
who were travelling up the mountain in the 
hope of obtaining some news of the husband 
and father. 

These dogs are of a large size, and covered 
with a very thick coat, by the wise provision of 
their Maker, which enables them to endure the 
severe cold of the icy regions where they live. 
I saw one a year ago: it was rather a cool day, 
but he evidently suffered much from the heat, 
even then. He was very gentle, and when I 
patted him on the head, he licked my hand and 
rubbed himself against me in a manner which 
evidenced his gratitude at being spoken kindly 
to. He was so large, however, that once when 
I was not looking at him, he almost pushed me 
down in his energetic efforts to evince his pleas- 
ure at my previous notice. Much as I liked 
him, my little friends, this was rather more than 
would ns been agreeable, particularly if he 
had landed me in the mud, which he would 
have done but for the assistance of the friend 
with whom I was conversing. EstTe.ur. 
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ORIGINAL. 


“SUCH IS LIFE.” 


“ How delicate is the golden thread of life! 
How slightly broken! oft the whispering wind 
That murmurs by man’s morning path,doth sing 
A mournful dirge above his midnight grave ; 
And the sweet flowers that charmed him in the 
spring, 
Keep their lone watch beside his marble urn 
Long ere the autumn time.” 


“ What will you give me for a letter—a let- 
ter from the South—a letter from cousin Gran- 
ville?” cried Frank Lombard, as he threw open 
the door of the parlor where sat his mother and 
sisters. 

“Ten cents for the postage,” replied Mrs. 
Lombard, “but come, my child, hand it to me, 
and let me see what news he has to communi- 
cate.” 

Frank obeyed, and forthwith was the seal 
broken, and shortly Mrs. Lombard informed the 
eager band around her, of the information the 
letter contained. It seemed that Granville’s 
employer had given him a_ vacation of two 








: peat he the snow to rain: again, the cold wind 
B plew—the * grew chilly, and the night had 
- very frosty one. 
‘ Oh, Nec frond aunt Bessie’s flock were to- 
E day, for Alfred’s father was to send the great, 
ly old-fashioned sleigh, and take them all to 
r- school, if there should be a snow storm, and 
of now they would have their ride. They could 
or walk home on the “crust,” for that is the term 
y e New England children use for the frozen 
Th surface of the snow. Atevery house yon might 
at have seen the happy faces at the window, watch- 
y ‘ng for the sleigh, and listening to every sound 
= of bells, to see if Alfred had come. Then as 
e sleigh stopped, the little cloaked and hood- 
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e,” know not how, I half think Sam, the driver, 
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urt at all, and such laughing and screaming 
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_ ce—bread and butter flew about as if it had 
ings--apples rolled after Willie as if they 
@ould throw him over, and Alfred’s face was 
eek othing but pudding now. However, the chil- 
lay- Wen gathered up the fragments, and picking 
into themselves up as best they might, were soon on 
the eir way again ; Sam showing his teeth from 
ked rto ear, and asking the children why they 
hing buld not sit as still there, as in aunt Bessie’s 
wan om. They reached the school safely, and 
uch da merry time recounting their adventures. 
eyes strongly suspect they made the most of their 
up, nner loss, to excite aunt Bessie’s compassion, 
nent, dif you could have seen all the nice dough- 
ound = ts and crackers she brought from the pantry, 
rther ad the “wonders” and biscuits, you would have 
ady. Mought the children would have been glad of 
sent e overturn. 
auti. | When the day was ended,then came the walk 
ro to the crust ; and Oh,what tricks the boys were 
 bas- ying on the girls all the way; leading them 
“ao a soft place,where even their little feet would 
ned @ bak through, and they would sink in so deep 
we. 8 t the boys could hardly fish them out. 
She ometimes ‘Tommy would give Mary a slight 
le and th backwards, on a soft spot of snow, to give 
mar a view, as he styled it, of her beautiful self, 
ompa- a show daguerreotype. But they all reached 
lad it e safely, and then the boys ran to the pond 
away plide. 
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s, and HE ALPINE SPANIEL, OR BERNARDINE DOG. 
a his is a breed peculiar to the Alps, and to 
on ai district between Switzerland and Savoy.— 
‘all paths or passes over these mountains are 
— y edingly dangerous, from their steepness and 
= bt owness. ‘These paths are gencrelly glazed 
theme ice and snow, and often on one side are 
ne wen d precipices of many hundred feet in depth, 
z, ry’ on the other perpendicular rocks. Fre- 
“ age tly the way is overhung with huge masses 
1d one ozen snow, which sometimes loosen and 
ane during the dreadful storms which are con- 
. ‘fal lite tly occurring in those regions, and then an 
gprsne fect mountable barrier is thrown across the 
P sayeor of the unfortunate trayeller, even if he is 
b y ient buried beneath it. Should he escape these 
ee a pers, the track is lost, and he wanders amid 
its, ant dreary scenes until night overtakes him, 
KATE. then if he pauses for a few moments even, 
st from the great exertions which he has 
obliged to make, his limbs speedily be- 
D useless, Fatal slumbers which he is un- 
. to shake off overcome him, and he sinks 
htowake no more on earth. The storm 
STORM. Son,and he is soon concealed from all 
the sun bn aid, 
led like h one of these Mountains called Mount St. 
Histened, rd, which is near a pass of the most dan- 
bow. It pS description, is a convent, in which is 
a fall of ally preserved a breed of very large dogs, 








months, for the purpose of visiting his northern 
friends, and Granville announced his intention 
to leave the following week for his native State 
—again to visit old scenes, old faces, and to 
revive old but dear associations. Mrs. Lombard 


was the only relative he had living, having been 
early deprived of fond parents, and a little sis- 
ter—while for several years he had been em- 
ployed at the South, by his guardian. 

Never did time seem to pass away so slowly 
to the Lombards, before the day arrived on 
which it was expected Granville would come; 
but at last the papers announced the arrival of 
the ship in which Granville took passage, and 
Frank immediately made his preparations for 
a drive tothe depot. about four miles distant 
from home. 

The cars that day were unusually late; so 
Frank was left alone for some time in the de- 
pot. He thought of the past—of the happy 
hours he had spent with his cousin, and built 
many a gay, airy castle in the dim, untried fu- 
ture. He tried to imagine in what respects his 
friend would be altered,and how he would prob- 
ably receive him. He was interrupted while in 
this train of thought, by the appearance of the 
hissing, smoking engine in the distance, and 
leaving the room he took his stand upon the 
platform, that he might welcome his cousin so 
soon as he stepped from the cars. 

The train stopped, and one by one issued 
forth, but no Granville came. He had journied 
in a different direction, even to his heavenly 
home, where a fond father and loving mother 
and sister welcomed with great joy, the beloved 
son, and brother. There were trunks only, 
marked with his name, telling the sad story that 
their owner had left them. 

Poor Frank, in an agony of grief, flew to the 


the vessel, upon which Granville sailed, which 
informed him that upon the second day of the 
voyage, this young man had been taken ill, and 
died the following one—that he was happy to 
go, as it was his heavenly Father’s will; but 
that he still longed for the hand of affection to 
smooth his pillow, and for words of comfort and 
blessing from true friends, 

Picture to yourself, dear reader, the scene 
which followed Frank’s arrival at home! It 
seemed as if their bleeding, bursting hearts 


nation at length came,and the afflicted children 
him do what seemeth to him good.” 


called,” was undoubtedly 
change of worlds. In yout 


ter land.” 


are in death. Let us so live that the grave may 
be but the gateway to eternal joy and blessed- 
ness. Z 








Benevolence. 








CHARLEY’S HALF-DOLLAR. 


“Good Good!” exclaimed Charley Gray,as he 
ran down the smooth path leading from his fa- 
ther’s cottage, “I shall have so much fun !— 
How kind my papa is to give me this bright 
half-dollar, and permission to spend it as I 
please.” 

As he said this, his cheeks glowed with an- 
ticipation of the pleasure he expected to re- 
ceive, as the worth of his money. Charley soon 
reached the street gate, and as he cast his eye 
toward the gay flags floating over a large tent 
near by, he saw Edward H. sitting upon a spot 
of grass, working very busily at something. — 
Charley ran up to him and found that he was 
trying to tie down the crown of his hat, which 
was nearly torn out. Edward was so much en- 
gaged with his work, that he did not raise his 
head until Charley had called to him twice or 
-three times ; but when he looked up he tried to 
smile, although his face wore an expression of 
sadness. 

“Charley did not notice this, but showed Ed- 
ward his money, and eagerly began to tell him 
about the enjoyment he meant to have at the 
circus during the afternoon, and in eating the 
cakes and candies he ceuld buy with the rest of 
his money. 

To all this Edward said nothing, but putting 
back his auburn curls, he fixed his large dark 
eye on Charley’s face, and then burst into a 
flood of tears, 

Charley quickly asked what was the matter 
—why he felt so bad. 

For a few moments Edward could not answer, 





conductor for an explanation of this state of 
things, and received letters from the captain of 


could not be comforted. But peace and resig- 


of God cried from the heart, “It is the Lord, let 
What 
cause for gratitude had they, that the “ early 
¢ageee for an ex- 

he had given his 
heart to God, and laid up treasures in the “ bet- 


“ Such—such is life ”—in the midst of it we 








but when his feelings became more calm, he 
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told Charley that he had been trying in vain to 
find some work, at which he could earn some- 
thing to assist in paying the month’s rent of the 
house which his mother lived in; and that he 
had just then thought how hungry his little 
brothers and sisters often were, and how tired 
his mother often looked when she came home 
with hardly food enough to last them a day.— 
Again Edward burst into a flood of grief, 

This sorrowful tale was too much for Char- 
ley’s benevolent heart,and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, as he thought of his little friend’s 
condition ; but these were soon wiped away,and 
he said, “ Cheer up, Edward ; look happy again 
for my sake. True, you have found no work 
to-day, but my half-dollar shall make it all up; 
take it, and give it to your mother.” So saying, 
he slipped the money into Edward’s hand, and 
with a light step and heart, made happy by an 
approving conscience, and Edward's look of 
gratitude, he went toward his home. That 
night Charley felt very happy, and resolved to 
relieve the distressed whenever he could. 

[S. S. Adv. 








Religion. 








A RICH POOR MAN. 


One windy afternoon, I went with a friend 
into a country almshouse. There was sitting 
before a feeble fire a very aged man, who was 
deaf, and so shaken with the palsy, that one 
wooden shoe constantly pattered on the brick 
floor. But deaf, sick, and helpless, it turned 
out that he was happy. “What are you doing, 
Wisby 2” said my friend. “ Waiting, sir.”— 
“ And for what?” “For the appearance of my 
Lord.” “And what makes you wish for his ap- 
pearing?” “ Because, sir, | expect great things 
then. He has promised a crown of righteous- 
ness to all that love his appearing.” And to 
see whether it was a right foundation on which 
he rested that glorious hope, we asked old Wis- 
by what it was. By degrees he got on his spec- 
tacles, and opening the great Bible beside him, 
pointed to the text, “Therefore, being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ; by whom also we have ac- 
cess by faith into this grace wherein we stand, 
and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.”— 
Though you possess untold wealth, if you have 
not old Wisby’s faith you are a poor man; if 
you have that faith, and are “rich toward God,” 
count it all joy if you are poor as Lazarus or 
Wisby in worldly goods. Your inheritance is 
as sure as God’s promise, and as glorious as a 
throne and a crown can make it. Better have 
Wisby’s hope than Victoria’s sceptre, Lazarus’ 
rags than Dives’ purple. Better is poverty with 
piety, than riches with perdition.— Heber. 


———— 
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MORAL HEROISM.—\O. XXVIII. 
ELIZABETH FRY. 

One of the most remarkable and admirable 
women in this age, was the late highly-gifted, 
benevolent, and pious Elizabeth Fry. She was 
born in 1779, and exhibited in childhood sweet 
indications of the excellence that distinguished 
her riper years. Entirely free from selfishness, 
her great delight was to promote the happiness 
of those around her; and to this end her sweet 
temper, vivacity, and intelligence, greatly con- 
tributed. In very early youth she commenced 
a school upon her father’s premises, for the 
benefit of the poor children of the surrounding 
parishes. Over this useful institution she ex- 
ercised a superintending care, and her influence 
for good was soon manifested by the improve- 
ment of the children. 

At the age of twenty she was married, and 
was then called upon to fulfil all the domestic 
duties, and sustain all the social responsibilities 
of a woman. But while she fulfilled admirably 
all these relations, she was not one of those who 
think that all their talents should be exerted for 
their own immediate circle. The consciousness 
of being the depository of the power to do good 
impelled her, as a solemn act of duty, to en- 
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doavor to benefit the world. It is well known 
that the Society of Friends, of which Mrs. Fry 
was a member, permits the ministerial office to 
be filled by all who are divinely called to it, ir- 


country, she went on several missions of be- 
nevolence to different parts of Europe, where 
she was courteously received by several of the 
crowned heads, who took great interest in her 
labors, and rendered her substantial assistance. 


respective of sex; and being admirably fitted 
for the duties of that office, she entered upon 
that path of life, and became one of the most 
distinguished, acceptable, and useful of their 
ministers. 

The work that pre-eminently distinguished 
her benevolent career, and rendered her a fe- 
male Howard, was her visitation of prisons, and 
attention to the female inmates. This was what 
only a woman could do effectually, and yet it 
was a work woman might naturally shrink from 
engaging in. When Howard instituted a ref- 
ormation in the condition of prisons and prison- 
ers, it was not in his power to purify the mor- 
als and benefit the character of the female por- 
tion. This was a work suited to female sym- 
pathy ; the guilty, the fallen, the outcast, who 
had none to pity or advise them, were subdued 
at once to gratitude, if not to penitence, when 
bright and unsullied purity, a gentle, tender, 
pitying woman came to reason with them. 

When first Mrs. F'ry heard of the condition 
of the female prisoners in Newgate, their profli- 
gacy and determined recklessness, she was 
deeply moved at the account. Her determina- 
tion to visit these people, and try by the power 
of gentleness to make some impression upon 
them, received the sanction of her husband, 
friends, and religious society; but it was con- 
sidered very hazardous, by those supposed to 
know the characters and habits of criminals 
best. For it must be borne in mind, that while 
female character is capable of reaching the no- 
blest heights of virtue, yet, when perverted and 
degraded, it is equally capable of sinking to the 
lowest depths of vice. Nothing on earth can 
be better than a good, or worse than a bad wo- 
man. 

According to her determination, she went 
and appeared amongst the vilest criminals of 
the worst prisons, and was locked in with them. 
The effect of her winning, yet authoritative de- 
meanor and instructions, was soon apparent.— 
Order was introduced among a set of human 
beings supposed to be incapable of acting on 
any right impulse, and wholly incorrigible — 
Many were the hard hearts that melted under 
the influence of Mrs. Fry’s teaching; and many 
a lip that had only known how to curse and 
scoff, learned from her to pray. Meanwhile, to 
suffering innocence unjustly condemned, to 
thoughtless credulity heartlessly seduced and 
betrayed, she extended not only a comforting, 
but a rescuing hand. 

Under her auspices, ladies’ prison-visiting 
committees were established throughout the 
British dominions; and her example stimulated 
hundreds to activity, who would never have 
thought of the work, or dared to engage in it, 
but for the moral heroism which they had seen 
so successfully exhibited by her. Her exer- 
tions were marked by such wonderful success 
that people high in authority, not only admired 
her benevolence, but co-operated in it. The 
arrangement of the ships for female convicts, 
was placed under her direction; which doubt- 
less contributed much towards the personal 
comfort of those who were destined to suffer 
the cheerless voyage of a prisoner. 

In other departments of Christian activity, 
Mas. Fry was equally zealous. The cause of 
the slave lay very near her heart, and the Bible 
Seciety found her a warm and liberal supporter. 
Sehools, penitentiaries and asylums received 
her aid, and were greatly improved through her 
exertions, 

In addition to her incessant labors in her own 














tion to women: “Be ye clothed with good 


She eminently fulfilled the apostle’s injunc- 


works ;” and will always afford a noble example 
to the young of every age. The flame of be- 
nevolence which she kindled will not be per- 
mitted to expire ; the remembrance of her worth 
will fan the fire, and motives such as her pious 
life exhibited, will supply the fuel. ‘ She 
opend her mouth with wisdom, and on her lips 

was the law of kindness.” N. W. B. 

—=—— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Sudbury, Dec. 10, 1851. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I send you one dol- 
lar for the payment of the Youth’s Companion 
the present year. I think it the most interest- 
ing and instructive paper for young folks I have 
ever seen,especially the contributions of Estelle 
and Aunt Fanny, and I hope tney will be con- 

tinued the coming year. 
Yours respectfully, 


Antrim, May 4, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—I have been afraid 
you would stop my paper, as I amtwo years be- 
hind; but I should not like to have it stopped, 
it is such a good little Companion for my chil- 
dren. Yours respectfully, 
Mary B. Stevens. 


E. Hunt. 
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MUSIC AND AMPUTATION. 


A venerable American judge relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote— 

The morning following the battle of York- 
town, I had the curiosity to attend the dressing 
of the wounded. Among others whose limbs 
were so much injured as to require amputation, 
was a musician,who had received a musket ball 
in the knee. As was usual in such cases, prep- 
arations were made to lash him down to the ta- 
ble, to prevent the possibility of moving. Says 
the sufferer— 

“ Now, doctor, what would you be at?” 

“My lad, J am going to take off your leg, 
and it is necessary that you should be lashed 
down.” 

“Tl consent to no such thing. You may 
pluck my heart from my bosom, but you'll not 
confine me. Is there a fiddle in the camp? If 
so, bring it to me.” 

A violin was furnished, and after tuning it, 
he said, “ Now, doctor, begin ;” and he contin- 
ued to play until the operation, which took about 
40 minutes, was completed, without missing a 
single note, or moving a muscle.” 

—@——— 


PEEPING. 


Mr. Stewart one day took his little niece, 
Margaret, to walk in the fields with him, and as 
they were walking he amused her by telling a 
tale about Lavinia Grosvenor, who had a bad 
habit of peeping into everything. One day she 
peeped up the chimney, and her clothes caught 
fire, and if somebody had not caught her in a 
moment and rolled her up in a carpet,she would 
have been burned to death. Whenever her 
mother went out of the room, she would peep 
into her work basket, or in the closet; or if she 
was inthe kitchen, she would peep into the 
dress-drawer, or into the pantry. 

“] think,” said Margaret, “Lavinia Grosvenor 
must be very curious.” 

“T think so too,” said Mr. Stewart. 
my Margaret is not so curious, 
peep, Margaret ?” 

* Yes, I do sometimes,” replied Margaret.— 
. But uncle, is there really any harm in peep- 
ing ?” 

* Yes, my love,” replied Mr. Stewart ; “and I 
will give you two reasons why you should not 
be so curious to see what is concealed. First, 
we have no right to peep into things which do 
not belong to us; and secondly, when we do so 
we may wish for what is not ours, and then we 
may be tempted to take it—that, you know, is 
stealing.” 


“I hope 
Do you evtr 


THE BOY AND THE BRICK. 
A FABLE. 


A boy hearing his father say, ‘”’T'was a poor 
rule that wouldn’t work both ways,’ said, ‘If fa- 
ther applies this rule about his work, I will test 
it in my play.’ 

So setting up a row of bricks, three or four 
inches apart, he tipped over the first, which 
striking the second, caused it to fall on the 
third, which overturned the fourth, and so on 
through the whole course, until all the bricks 
lay prostrate. 

‘Well, said the little boy, ‘each brick has 
knocked down his neighbor which stood next to 
him; I only tipped one. Now I will raise one 
and see if he will raise his neighbor. I will see 
if raising one will raise all the rest.’ 

He looked in vain to see them rise. 

‘ Here, father,’ said the boy ‘is a poor rule ; 
*twill not work both ways. They knock each 
other down, but will not raise each other up.’ 

‘My son,’ said the father, ‘ bricks and man- 
kind are alike, made of clay, active in knocking 
each other down, but not disposed to help each 
other up.’ 

‘Father, said the boy, ‘does the first brick 
represent the first Adam ?” 

The father replied in the following 

Moral.—W hen men fall, they love company, 
but when they rise, they love to stand alone, 
like yonder brick, and see others prostrate be- 
low them.’—Christian Secretary. 

—————_—__ 


A SHORT LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Keep good company ornone. Never be idle. 
If your hands cannot be usefully employed, at- 
tend to the cultivation of your mind. Always 
speak the truth. Make few promises. Live up 
to your engagements. Keep your own secrets, 
if you have any. When you speak toa person, 
look him in the face. Good company and good 
conversation are the very sinews of virtue.— 
Good character is above all things else. Your 
character cannot be essentially injured except 
by your own acts. If one speaks evil of you, 
let your life be so that none will believe him.— 
Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. Ever 
live, misfortune excepted, within your income. 
When you retire to bed think over what you 
have been doing during the day. Make no 
haste to be rich if you would prosper; small and 
steady gains give competency, with tranquillity 
of mind. Never play at any kind of game of 
chance. Avoid temptation, through fear you 
may not withstand it. Neaer run in debt, un- 
less you see a way to get out again. Never 
borrow if yon can possibly avoid it. Do not 
marry until you are able to support a wife.— 
Never speak evil of any one. Be just before 
you are ee. Keep yourself innocent, if 
you would be happy. Save when you are young 
to spend when you are old. 

Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
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ONLY A TRIFLE. 

“'That’s right,” said I to my friend Simpkins, 
the baker, as the sickly looking widow of Harry 
Watkins went out of his shop door with a loaf 
of bread he had given her; “ that’s right, Simp- 
kins, I am glad you are helping the poor crea- 
ture, for she has a hard time of it since Harry 
died and her own health failed her.” 

“ Hard enough, sir, hard enough; and I am 
glad to help her, though what I give her don’t 
cost much, only a trifle, sir.” 

“ How often does she come ?” 

“Only three times a week. I told her to 
come oftener if she needed to, but she says 
three loaves are a plenty for her and her little 
one, with what she gets by sewing.” 

“ And have you any more such customers, 
Simpkins ?” 

“ Only two or three, sir.” 

“ Only two or three ; why, it must be quite a 
tax upon your profits.” 

“QO, no, not so much as you suppose; alto- 
gether it amounts to only a trifle.” 

{I could not but smile as my friend repeated 
these words ; but after I left him I fell to think- 
ing how much good he is doing with “ only a 
trifle.” He supplies three or four families with 
the bread they eat from day to day ; and though 
the actua: cost for a year » San dut asmali sum 
in dollars and cents, the benefit conferred is by 
no means a small one. A sixpence to a man 
who has plenty to “eat and drink, and where- 
withal to be clothed,” is nothing, but it is some- 








we know not how much good we are doin, 
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when we give “ only a trifle” to a good object, 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


We had the pleasure yesterday of examinj 





of the World’s Fair. It is a large and y 


ing, with a wreath, Industry, who is knee 
before her, in the presence of Europe, Asia, 
rica and America. These figures are cut 


Wyon, of the Royal Mint. On the edge of 
medal is engraved—* Prize Medal of the 
bition. J. A. Whipple. Class X.” 


the prize medal awarded to Mr. J. A. Whipple, 
daguerreotypist, of this city, by the committe, 


ng 


beautiful bronze medal. On the face of it, ap 
the heads of Victoria and Albert, no doubt gooj 
likenesses, in bold relief. On the reverse are 
full-length figures,representing Brittania crow 
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finished in exquisite style, and tha whole wal 
manship, as well as the design of the medal, ; 
most admirable. It was designed by Mr. L.( 
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BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


A daughter watched at midnight, 
Her dying mother’s bed; 
For five long nights she had not slept, 
And many tears were shed ; 
A vision like an angel came, 
Which none but her might see; 
“Sleep, duteous child,” the angel said, 
“And I will watch for thee.” 


Sweet slumber like a blessing fell 
Upon the daughter’s face ; 

The angel smiled, and touched her not, 
But gently took her place ; 

And oh, so Pall of human love 
Those pitying eyes did shine, 

The angel-guest half mortal seemed— 
The slumberer half divine. 


Like rays of light the sleeper’s locks 
In warm loose curls were thrown; 

Like rays of light the angel’s hair 
Seemed like the sleeper’s own; 

A rose-like shadow on the cheek, 
Dissolving into pearl ; 

A something in that angel’s face 
Seemed sister to the girl. 


The mortal and immortal each 
Reflecting each were seen; 
The earthly and spiritual, 
With death’s pale face between. 
O human love, what strength like thine? 
From thee those prayers arise 
Which, entering into Paradise, 
Draw angels from the skies, 


The dawn looked thro’ the casement coli 
A wintry dawn of gloom, 

And sadder showed the curtain’d bed, 
The still and sickly room; 


Oh, haste thee, love, come nigh, 
That I may see once more thy face, 
And bless thee, ere I die! 


If ever I were harsh to thee, 
Forgive me now,” she cried; : 
“God knows my heart, I loved thee mos/ 
When most [ seemed to chide; 
Now bend and kiss thy mother’s lips, 
And for her spirit pray !” 
The angel kissed her ; and her soul 
Passed blissfully away ! 


A sudden start !—what dream, what sou 
The slumbering girl alarms ? 

She wakes—she sees her mother dead 
Within the angel’s arms! 

She wakes—she springs with wild emb 
But nothing there appears 

Except her mother’s sweet dead face— 
Her own convulsive tears, 
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thing to one on the verge of starvation. And 











THE ANGEL-WATCH, OR THE SISTERS, 


“My daughter—art thou here, my child?) 
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